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IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Cedar Rapids 


October 21-23 


You will really miss a good meeting 
if you are not in Cedar Rapids October 
21-23. There has been a lot of plan- 
ning for the kind of a meeting that 
will bring something to everyone in 
attendance. Plan to come for the 
start and stay through to the end, 
for you will not want to miss any- 
thing. 

Registration Thursday morning, 
October 21 at 9 o’clock, with first gen- 
eral session following. Group lunch- 
eons at noon and the trustees’ dinner 
at night, with award to the distin- 
guished trustee of the year. 

Friday morning Lauretta McCusk- 
er of State Teachers’ College will talk 
about work with young people, the 
publicity luncheon at noon and the 
banquet in the evening. 

Saturday morning is in charge of 
the Children’s and Young People’s 
Section, with Clara Ingram Judson as 
speaker. 

There will be time to visit the li- 
braries of Cedar Rapids and to talk 
with your friends and acquaintances 
in ILA and to make new ones. Better 
send in your reservation to the hotel 
of your choice now and be assured 
of a place to stay while you are there. 
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IOWA LIBRARY TRUSTEE’S MANUAL 
by 
Mrs. O. W. Harris 


President, Iowa Library Association Trustees Section 
Talk made at Sac City District Meeting 


Several weeks ago I heard Professor Toynbee over TV. He was asked what 
he considered the greatest threat to civilization. He didn’t mention the hy- 
drogen bomb, or the communist threat. He said the threat was two-fold: 
first, the fears we have within ourselves; second, the present day lack of 
responsibility. Either of these threats is good for discussion but I want to 
use the second as a springboard for my talk with trustees. 

I am sure there isn’t a trustee here who didn’t feel honored, and rightly 
so, when asked to serve as a trustee in your local library. Why were you 
asked? You were asked to give service because your community considers 
you able, trustworthy and willing to give your time and ability for com- 
munity service. Of course I know that the chances are good that you are 
doing many other things, but are you giving your time and ability to help : 
your librarian in the community, or are you leaving it up to her to do the 
best she can alone? 


The librarian interprets the library to the community but a trustee should 
make it her business, or his, to have an overall policy, to get money for 
the local library, to stand back of the librarian in doing what you can to 
improve the service and to take an active interest in the State Traveling Li- 
brary which is really the annex to every library in the state. 

You notice I said “active interest.” I truly believe that unless a trustee 
is willing to take an active interest in library affairs, both local and state 
wide, he should feel that there is someone else in the community who 
might be able to do a better job. I don’t think there is anyone more valu- 
able to a library than the trustee who has served a long time and under- 
stands the problems of the community, and works for better service, but what 
about the trustee who is either too busy or too indifferent to give time and 
service? I hope every trustee will join the lowa Library Association to lend 
weight to any program that may be necessary. We have permitted the . 
State Traveling Library to run down because it didn’t have the adequate en 
support for these times and that library is part of the service to every com- i 
munity in the state. We must admit that it is due to our lack of interest t 
that such a serious state has come about and it is only through our active 4 
interest and work that we can overcome the book shortage that has devel- 
oped. It must be maddening to Miss Smith to have to write and say they ; 
don’t have the book that you expect, and have a right to expect, to borrow i 
from the State Traveling Library, which they just can’t buy. i 

I am in a peculiar situation as far as being a trustee is concerned. I was a . 
professional librarian and Mr. Hovde was my boss, and a stern task master. ) } { 
We had an enjoyable relationship. He was sorry for me, a reference librar- ql 
ian, because he thought my life must be dull and rugged and I would have i 
gone any length to escape the responsibilities of his position. Well, after I \ 
became a trustee, I was worried because I didn’t feel like a trustee and at 
library meetings I would go down to the college section and worry about 
their problems with them. But one day some speaker spoke slightingly about | 1 
a trustee, or so I thought, and I took issue with him. I thought, to my sur- | 
prise, ““Why I really am a trustee.” When I felt like a trustee, I immediately 
discovered that many of our troubles and lack of the right kind of assist- 
ance come from the fact that we don’t know exactly what we should do for a 
library service. We may be willing, but we go on the board never really t 
knowing how much there is to do and how much we can do. ; 

I don’t know whether we put it into words or not, but we realize that the ne 
library is a bulwark for democracy in a community; we know that a well- ’ 
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informed citizenry is too smart to be taken in by false concepts, and we 
know that as library trustees we must make available the best library facil- 
ities possible for our librarians to use. 

Then and there, the idea of a trustee’s manual was born. The trustees 
never could have made the manual without the help of the rest of ILA. A 
number of librarians gave us real help and every member of the committee 
worked hard garnering the best thoughts they could find to put into this 
little book. It is not original and it is better because we used the consid- 
ered thoughts of very able people. I was worrying about mistakes that might 
have crept in and Frank Milligan said, “Don’t fuss so much about it, if we 
have made mistakes, we will correct them in the next edition.” But I was 
raised in the school of thought that didn’t excuse mistakes that could have 
been avoided. So we hope you will not find too many errors and will be ready 
to help with suggestions when it is time for another edition. 

I am not going to go over this manual which you may read and digest for 
yourself. But there are a few things I would like to have you notice at 
this time. There is a reading list which lists books that every well-informed 
trustee should read. All trustees should be conscious of the fact that their 
librarians should have the best possible training for the job. Make it pos- 
sible for them to attend library school, or at least a summer session. Join 
the Iowa Library Association and be an active trustee. And don’t be afraid 
of doing something for fear it might not be just right. Make an effort. You 
will find that being a library trustee is more enjoyable when you know more 
a" job you are supposed to do, and are willing to do all you can pos- 
sibly do. 





GETTING AND KEEPING PATRONS 
by 
John Baldrid 
Associate Publisher of the Chariton Herald-Patriot and the Chariton Leader 
Former Member of Chariton Library Board 


I have a distinct advantage today in that I am the initial speaker. Un- 
doubtedly as we discuss the library in the community there is going to be 
some overlapping. I trust that I don’t blast anyone’s talk by covering his 
points—I certainly will endeavor not to do so by sticking as close to my sub- 
ject as possible. 

All I can do at this point is ask you to wait and see—like the woman 
driver. Driving in the business section of a city, a man tried to edge his car 
past one driven by a woman who was trying to park in close quarters. Sud- 
denly the woman’s car crashed into his. 

Flushed with exasperation, she leaned her head out of the window. “You 
could see I was going to do something stupid,” she said. “Why didn’t you 
wait to see what it was?” 

Getting and keeping patrons, my subject, is nothing but good public rela- 
tions. And good public relations are built of many things. 

The most important thing for a public library as for a commercial business, 
in good public relations, is to have a good product, in the proper atmosphere, 
with clerks that know their business and go about serving the patrons cour- 
teously and efficiently. 

We don’t want our libraries to get into the antique class, something that we 
talk about as we do when we say “Remember the Essex car” or further 
back, “Remember when we had nothing but dirt roads or horses and bug- 
gies.” We don’t want, for the benefit of democracy based on a well informed 
citizenry to have people saying, “Remember when we used to waste all that 
time reading books.” 

Two girls were riding on the streetcar to work one morning and one of 
them glanced at the newspaper. “I see,” she remarked to her companion, 
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“that Mr. Brown, the octogenarian is dead. Now what on earth is an octo- 
genarian, anyhow?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” replied the other girl, “but they’re an awful- 
ly sickly lot. You never hear of one but he’s dying.” 

We don’t want our libraries to die but to grow. There is a real place for 
them today, in many ways a bigger place than ever before. As we see man’s 
culture and political science unable to keep up with his inventiveness we 
need books to educate ourselves as to the past, present and future, to pro- 
vide escape for relaxation from terrifying and oppressive news events and 
the stress of everyday living, to help us build better lives. 

“But,” you say, “We agree with al] that, we’re librarians.” 

So let us assume that you have a good physical plant for your library, 
clean, well lighted, comfortable. You have a big enough budget to conduct 
a well balanced buying program based on the needs of your community. If 
you haven’t these things your public relations program may be something 
like the Indian who had attended church services on Sunday morning. The 
sermon had been very loud in spots and the Indian, although a good Chris- 
tian, was not greatly impressed by the tone of the speech or the logic. 

Later when asked how he had enjoyed the sermon he said, “High wind! 
Big Thunder! No rain!” 

But today we assume that you have everything you need except more pa- 
trons. 

Here I suggest that you compare notes today on your book circulations. 
Take a Gallup poll on how you are doing per capita in your community sta- 
tistic wise. Then if this is of interest to you why wouldn’t it be of interest 
to your patrons? Your newspapers will run any story with interest. A story 
that the Chariton library has more circulation than Albia will provoke a 
feeling of pride that we have more culture than those uncultured Albians. If 
we are behind Albia, people will say how does this happen? Either one is 
good for page one—either story will make people notice their library. 

Never forget that it is not your library, no matter how long you may 
have been trustee. Too often, I believe, people in the community forget 
that it is THEIR LIBRARY. 

Now there are many ways in which you can approach this problem. There 
is no better way, of course, than man to man. Mrs. Tennant made a fine talk 
to our Rotary Club recently. It was just a report on the financial aspects of 
the library, good and bad, how many volumes, the circulation, how rural 
people managed to borrow books, the type of books available, etc. Many of 
the men expressed surprise that they could go to the library to find out 
how to do many things around their home or business. The Chariton library 
has put in a large number of “how to do it” books as this trend has swept 
the nation. You probably have done so too. 

So we have news stories and public talks. Don’t discount the public talk— 
organizations in all your cities are desperate for programs. Accept such in- 
vitations. 

Going on with the news story, which is in most of your towns the principal 
media. A story on new books that have arrived is fine but it is mainly of 
interest only to your present readers. It seldom picks up a new patron. I 
feel that a budget story, a comparison story with other libraries, stories on 
improvements are all more likely to get a patron. Then there are surely 
events happening in your library every week that will make good little hu- 
man interest stories—the woman who has completed her upteenth year as a 
patron. The one who read a book a week for three years—you can find them 
if you look and your newspaper is eager for them. They’ll write the story 
or go out and interview if necessary. They won’t know about it unless they 
are tipped off. Contrary to the way some of us act at times, we don’t know 
everything. 

Then I come to special events. Just as the commercial firm promotes—so 
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must you in this age. You are competing for time against some of the best 
free entertainment ever offered in world history—TV, radio, sports events, 
and just plain demands on free time. If you don’t continue to justify your 
existence you will eventually die as certainly as I am standing here. It is not 
sufficient to say that because you have a library you will always have it or 
use it. There was a time when none of us enjoyed a library in our small 
cities. ; 

What can I do? Well here your association can play a great part. Our 
towns are not so dissimilar. What will work in one will also work in another. 
I am not a librarian but just as contests, special exhibitions, etc., will work 
for a store so will they work for a library. In most communities there are 
only two centers of culture—the schools and the public library. There is no 
reason why a collection of paintings couldn’t be assembled from the Univer- 
sity and art museums in Iowa and perhaps Chicago and placed on exhibit for 
a couple of days. Then get out your books on art. I bring this up because I 
am certain you realize by requests that amateur art has grown by leaps and 
bounds the past two or three years. If you haven’t added books on it you will 
be doing so. By the same token we had archery hit Chariton and had to buy 
books on it. I don’t know whether we could work up an archery exhibition 
or not. 

I don’t know what is available in the field of visual education. Perhaps that 
wouldn’t pay off. But on the other hand if‘you would schedule an event a 
month—say have someone in the community who has taken a trip show his 
colored slides and give a lecture, serving coffee and doughnuts at cost after- 
wards—you might be surprised. Always of course tie in a travel lecture with 
travel books—a lecture on good lawns with books. 

Some of you may be horrified. I hasten to add that my point is that your 
world is changing. And with TV and other changes in our way of life you 
must change if you are to maintain your position, a rightful position, of 
things cultural in your community. 

While every community is the same, each is different too. You may have 
no call for archery books. 

But of this I am certain— 

1. You must have a good product. I cannot sell (at least not but once) 
even at a low price, inferior merchandise for any merchant who advertises 
in our newspapers. You must give courteous service—must know people’s 
names. 

2. You must have a good plant. If you still have a dark, dingy library 
you are living in 1890, and your community will think of you in the same 
way. 

3. Promote your product through the newspapers, radio if you have it, 
speeches and special events. 

Lastly as I close I want to stress that public relations are not something 
that you do one day and then forget until it strikes your fancy again six 
months hence. Public relations are built day by day in your contacts, in your 
promotions, it is true, but an annual program should be planned just as a 
budget. I wish you success in them and hope that you never are in the posi- 
tion of the clerk in Brentano’s book store in Chicago. The most indignant 
woman of the week was one who marched into that famous book store and 
asked for a bottle of witch hazel. “But we carry nothing like that madam,” 
said a bewildered clerk. “This is an outrage” she fumed. “If this isn’t a 
drug store what do you mean by putting books in the window?” 

You have an important role in your communities. I know you are doing 
it well and that you have the gratitude and respect of your communities. I 
hope that you will not hide your books but will loan them for all to read as 
a result of a more definite, planned public relations program. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
by 
Mary Lois Nelson 


Scott County Library 
after attending ALA, 1954 


I returned home tired but inspired. 
The new members’ reception was very 
friendly. The Newbery Caldecott din- 
ner was the expected thrill. The ex- 
hibits were better than a fair. I 
found that satisfaction each indi- 
vidual seemed to feel in his daily 
tasks, dissatisfaction with goals only 
partly achieved, enthusiastic critical 
interest shown in new or different 
procedures and projects, and ability 
to balance work with relaxation eas- 
ily and naturally made the average 
Minneapolis 1954 ALA-er a far cry 
from the usual petty stereotype so 
often pictured when one says, or more 
likely whispers, the awful word, “‘i- 
brarian.” 

During the whole of conference 
week I did not hear a single person 
express a desire to be somewhere else. 
Even during the dullest speech (and 
there were a couple of rather dead 
ones—certainly not a bad percentage, 
however, for a week of 8:15 A.M. tuo 
late evening meetings) no one cursed 
the board back home who sent him. 
He may have quietly walked out to 
try another section, but more likely 
he flipped open his program to decide 
which of the meetings scheduled for 
the following hour he’d attend; and 
he probably whispered to his neigh- 
bor that several seemed too good to 
miss and he fervently wished he were 
triplets or at least twins. Incidental- 
ly, the official program was the source 
of a secret worry for me. I just didn’t 


see how I’d ever be able to figure 
the thing out, and I dared not admit 
as much to a soul because, after all, 
a librarian who’s supposed to know 
the mysteries of Dewey, Akers, and 
Granger but can’t understand a con- 
vention program, Well! Happily this 
anxiety was without basis and by 
Monday afternoon I was nonchalantly 
leafing from the schedule to the pro- 
gram to help the bifocaled lady on 
my left who probably was a univer- 
sity reference librarian with a decade 
or two of ALA meeting experience 
to find where it was that she saw 
Miss Smith scheduled to speak on 
children’s literature. 

I suppose psychologists have a word 
for it, and I don’t care. Another 
thrill I got was rubbing shoulders 
with the “big wheels.” A lot of 
names I’ve come across in library pe- 
riodicals now have faces or hats or 
mannerisms connected to them for 
me. And while probably not much 
of their ability or glamour rubbed 
off on my shoulders, some of the com- 
panionship, enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion of ordinary individuals certain- 
ly must have because I met kindred 
souls with kindred problems and sat- 
isfactions with eastern, southern and 
far western accents. 

O.K., I’m one and I’m prejudiced. 
I admit that the extension group, the 
Iowans, former Iowans, and a couple 
of professional Minnesotans with 
whom I was fortunate to spend many 
convention hours are no doubt the 
cream of the crop. Still I feel bound 
to proclaim one redundant conviction. 
One of the nicest things about librar- 
ians is that they LIKE being librar- 
ians. 





THREE IOWA LIBRARIES 
RECEIVE AWARDS 


Three Iowa cities won honors in the 
John Cotton Dana publicity awards 
contest, as announced at ALA meet- 
ing in Minneapolis. The awards are 
made for publicity programs aimed 
at increasing library use. The top 
award in the 25,000-100,000 popula- 


tion class went to the Council Bluffs 
Free Public Library. A special award 
in this class went to the Mason City 
Public Library. The Des Moines 
Public Library was given honorable 
mention in the 100,000-200,000 pop- 
ulation class. 








DISTRICT MEETINGS 1954 


Records were broken at the spring meetings, not only in attendance but 
in the number of trustees who came and took part in the meetings. The em- 
phasis placed on the trustees and their importance in the library proved to 
be an inducement for trustee attendance. The 703 people who came to the 
meetings carried home with them some happy memories of warm hospital- 
ity, and some practical suggestions about how to improve local library serv- 
ice. Among the memories are the wooden shoes, tulips and dances at Orange 
City, the beautiful flower arrangements in the Community building at Sac 
City, the cheer inside the Clear Lake Library in spite of the rainy day, the 
presence of all the Board members and the favors presented to the guests at 
Chariton, the beautifully remodeled and decorated Council Bluffs Library 
with the city manager attending the meeting, the big crowd at Boone, 118 
of us, and the attention to every detail that went to make a successful day, 
perfect attendance of the Manchester board and their wonderful welcome 
to the guests, the iris place cards and door prizes at Mount Pleasant and 
the safe and pleasant day in Clinton in spite of high waters—all these in 
addition to the good programs that had been planned by the chairman and 
worked out by participants. 


The meetings for 1955 were planned as follows: 


District Place 
7 err in 
Sache Mason City ................ 
_ eee. I 
SE No invitation _......... 
eae West Des Moines....... 
eae RRR AACS ARIES 
Nat eANIaoS Fort Madison _......... 
BPA iat etaccstied RS a. 
Re aS SD ibd cuiitinitieaiiteen 


Chairman 


_....Mrs. Inez Gienapp, Manchester 
_.Mrs. Faye Colby, Belmond 
....Zenobia Walton, Sibley 


..Mrs. Eloise Kibbie, Sac City 


_..Mrs. Leona Lacock, Jefferson 
_..Mrs. Vira Blankenburg, Davenport 
_....Marion Hemmings, Mount Pleasant 
_..Ruth Dyer, Indianola 

...Mary Gannett, Clarinda 





PERSONALS 


Dr. Charles H. Brown, librarian 
emeritus of Iowa State College, has 
been elected an honorary member of 
American Library Association by 
unanimous vote. This is the highest 
honor the association, consisting of 
over 20,000 members, can give. In 
the past it has been given to only 
35 individuals, less than half of whom 
were librarians. Iowa is proud to 
claim a member of the profession 
worthy of such an honor. 


Dr. Gordon W. Coughman, former- 
ly of Earlville and a graduate of the 
State University of Iowa, is librarian 
at Nebraska Wesleyan University. 


Dr. John B. McGraw, Jr., of Dallas, 
Texas, is librarian at Upper Iowa 
University. He was educated at 
Southern Methodist, Louisiana State 
and University of Texas. 


Winifred Wennerstrum, for many 
years librarian at Chariton, has 
moved to the Presbyterian Church 
Home at Ackley, Iowa. 


Grace Wormer, who has been con- 
nected with the University Library 
for 42 years, retired July 1. She has 
held many positions in the library 
and three times was acting director, 
totaling approximately 15 years. The 
staff honored her at a tea, June 17. 


























NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Ames—A celebration is being 
planned to commemorate the 50th an- 
niversary of the library in November. 
At a June meeting of library board 
members and representatives of 25 
Ames clubs a committee was appoint- 
ed to organize the celebration. 

Arnolds Park—Mrs. Harold Shu- 
maker is the new librarian succeed- 
ing Mrs. Max Buck, Jr., who will 
serve as assistant. 


Atlantic—New furniture for the 
reading room of the library was do- 
nated by Mrs. Carl Granville, vice 
president of the library board and 
chairman of the book committee. Mrs. 
Granville has been a member of the 
board for 21 years and her gift is 
the first major gift the library has 
ever received in its 50 years of serv- 
ice to the public. The golden anni- 
versary was observed last December. 


Correctionville—Mrs. Ival Smith 
has resigned as librarian and is suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. L. W. Woolridge who 
resigned as a member of the library 
board to accept the position. Mrs. 
Smith was appointed to the vacant 
place on the board. 


Davenport —Special collections, new 
books and a punch table were some 
of the attractions at the Open House 
held in the library May 10 honoring 
its 50th anniversary. Guests had the 
opportunity to see behind-the-scenes 
activities of the library as they ob- 
served staff members at work in var- 
ious departments during the after- 
noon and evening. 

Before it moved into the present 
building 50 years ago, the library was 
located at Sixth and Brady, operat- 
ing as a subscription library in the 
early years. 

Decorah—A gift of a $500 United 
States savings bond was received 
from the Baker family in memory of 
the late Will Baker who had served on 
the library board for many years. 
The yearly income on this bond is 
to be spent on nature books. 

Des Moines—Drake University — 
Three new staff members were on 
hand for the opening of the new 
school year: Lin T. Frazier, human- 
ities librarian; James E. Pearson, so- 


cial science librarian and Frances M. 
Lowery, cataloger. 

Emmetsburg—Mrs. Gilbert Cook 
has been appoi ted assistant librar- 
ian. Mrs. Martha Haas, who has been 
assisting Mrs. Scobell, has retired 
from active duty. 


Fort Madison—Open House was 
held May 23 to give the public an 
opportunity to see the newly re- 
modeled and enlarged library. 

Grinnell—Mrs. Leota Tiedje, who 
has been a member of the Newton 
library staff for the past nine years, 
is now working in the Stewart Li- 
brary in Grinnell. Ingrid Hilke, who 
has assisted in the library, resigned 
to attend Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Indianola—The library celebrated 
its 50th anniversary in the present 
building, June 14. Open House was 
held afternoon and evening with staff 
and members of the board on hand 
to greet che sruests. 

Interesting exhibits and refresh- 
ments added to the pleasure of the 
birthday. The library is 70 years old. 

Iowa City—The Brubaker room was 
written up in the July Music Journal 
under the title “A public library dis- 
covers music.” Marvin Weisbord, a 
university graduate student of jour- 
nalism, describes the room, its 1000 
records and the service it is giving 
to the community. 

Jefferson—The golden anniversary 
of the library was observed April 25. 
More than 250 people attended Open 
House at the library building with 
library board members, staff and rep- 
resentatives from local clubs serving 
as hosts. Some of the flowers and 
refreshments were taken to E. B. 
Wilson, former member of the library 
board and at present a patient at 
Greene County Hospital. 

Keota—The Wilson Memoria! Li- 
brary has been open for business 
since the last of June. The new fire- 
proof building, made possible by a 
gift of the late Robert O. Wilson, was 
built last year and accepted by the 
town council in December. 

Lakota—Freshly decorated walls, 
a new floor covering, desk and addi- 





tional shelving add much to the ap- 
pearance of the library room in the 
City Hall. 

Mount Ayr—Mrs. S. C. Rice is the 
new librarian since the resignation of 
Nona Finley July 1. 

Moville—Moville has become a part 
of the Woodbury County Library. 
The last week in August both the 
town and county libraries moved into 
a new building. Mrs. Gustine, former- 
ly librarian of the town library, will 
be on duty several days a week. The 
people of Moville will have more ade- 
quate library service. There are now 
12 towns and 17 rural schools in the 
Woodbury County Library. 

New London—aAn electric wall clock 
has been presented to the library by 
the high school class of 1935 in mem- 
ory of two of their members, Wayne 
Ritchey and Wayne Eccles, air force 
casualties in the world war. 

A fine collection of Indian relics, 
found in the vicinity of New London, 
was presented by C. C. Hutchison of 
Lowell. 

Sadie Obermeier is assistant li- 
brarian. 

Newton—Jasper County Library— 
Mrs. Marie Prendergast resigned as 
Jasper County librarian effective Oc- 
— 1. Mrs. Phyllis Hayes succeeds 

er. 

Onawa—A memorial collection of 
carefully selected books was recently 
presented to the library honoring 
Mrs. E. Grace Prichard, who was a 
member of the library board for many 
years. 

Rolfe—A double dedication was 
held September 4 when the new li- 
brary building and street lights were 
dedicated for service to the com- 
munity. Parades, contests and eve- 
ning entertainment were features of 
the celebration, with Dr. Virgil Han- 
cher present for the dedication ad- 
dress. 

The library is a 67 by 20 foot build- 
ing on Main Street, with a 45 foot 
main room. The lot was a gift from 
the Greater Rolfe Club. 

Swea City—Mrs. Leslie Anderson 
succeeds Mrs. Mervin Kelley as li- 
brarian. 

Terril—Mrs. Maggie Marsh, who 
has been librarian for six years, re- 





signed September 1 and Mrs. George 


Sands assumed the position, with 
Mrs. Carl Johnson as her assistant. 

Thompson—Open House was held 
at the newly remodeled and enlarged 
town hall September 22. The library 
board sponsored the event, assisted 
by councilmen and firemen. The pro- 
gram emphasized the advantages of 
a good library in a community. 

Villisea—Mrs. Blanche F. Jones, 
who has been assistant librarian for 
10 years, resigned July 1. Mrs. Mar- 
tha Stickler was appointed to the 
position. 

Vinton—The library held Open 
House Sunday, August 15, from 2 
to 5 o’clock to honor its 50th anni- 
versary. 

Waverly—Arlene Russell resigned 
as librarian, effective August 1, to 
take a position in Minneapolis as a 
member of the Hennepin County Li- 
brary staff. She had been librarian 
in Waverly for 17 years. Mrs. Fred 
H. Hubbard, who has been on the 
staff since 1953, will serve as li- 
brarian until a successor to Miss Rus- 
sell is appointed. 

West Union—The last week of 
August was moving day for the li- 
brary as the books were moved from 
the old room on the second floor of 
the city hall to the new building, 
three blocks away. A gift from Oscar 
W. Heiserman in memory of his wife, 
who had served on the first library 
board appointed in 1929, made the 
$40,000 building possible. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and Cub Scouts all helped 
in the moving of books to the new 
location. 

Whittemore—Mrs. Clarence Barber 
has been appointed librarian succeed- 
ing Mrs. Lois Zimmerman, who re- 
signed. 





JASPER COUNTY BOOKMOBILE 
AT STATE FAIR 

The Farm Bureau women of Jasper 
County cooperated with the Jasper 
County Library Board and the Public 
Library in taking the bookmobile to 
the state fair as an exhibit. Under 
the caption “Books at your door” 
the exhibit pointed out what Jasper 
County has done in the two years 
of operation. 
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CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 


Albia—Edmond B. Morris is filling 
out the unexpired term of Albert J. 
Roberts, deceased. 


Bettendorf—Mrs. Kirby Post and 
John P. Hand replace Mrs. W. B. Erik- 
sen and Wm. H. Downing, resigned. 


Blairstown—Mrs. Mary Merrick 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Father 
Edgar Kurt who has been on the 
board since 1951. Father Kurt has 
moved to Cedar Rapids where he 
serves as chaplain and instructor at 
Mount Mercy Junior College. 


Cherokee—James Weart, member 
of the library board for 50 years, has 
resigned. He was a member of the 
board when the present library was 
built in 1904. 


Clarinda—Three new library trus- 
tees are J. Read Arthur, Mrs. H. E. 
Davidson and Mrs. M. O. Greiman 
succeeding Paul Harris, Mrs. Joe Tun- 
nicliff and Esther Hensleigh. 


Council Bluffs—N. T. Sondag is the 
newly appointed board member. 


Creston—Mrs. Marshall Camp is a 
newly appointed member of the trus- 
tees of Mathilde J. Gibson Library. 


Decorah—Mrs. Carsten Ingvoldstad 
has been appointed to fill out the 
unexpired term of the late William 
F. Baker. 


Des Moines—Mrs. Joseph I. Brody 
succeeds Dr. Nelle S. Noble. 


DeWitt—Charles N. Davidson suc- 
ceeds the late G. M. Smith, lifelong 
member of the board. 

Earlham—Amor Routh and Myron 
De Vore succeed Mrs. Ethel Benson 
and L. R. Goeldner. 

Glidden—Mrs. Wm. Weller and Mrs. 
J. W. Shriver are new members of the 
board. 

Grinnell—Kyle Jones succeeds Rob- 
ert Entorf who is moving to Minne- 
sota. 

Indianola—M. D. Hall succeeds the 
Rev. James Angell who moved to 
Louisville. 

Lake City—Mrs. Lewis Matthews 
and Mrs. L. E. Swanson succeed Ward 


Ashford and George De Sart, re- 
signed. 


Lamoni—Mrs. Ruth Roberts and 
Mrs. Jack Terry are new members of 
the library board. 


McGregor—Bruce Machen succeeds 
Mrs. Sam Yates who has moved to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Marion—Mrs. Kenneth V. Murdoch 
and Lloyd K. Holmes succeed Mrs. J. 
A. Beeson and Rev. Richard Goins, 
resigned. 


Missouri Valley—Martin E. Wiig 
and Mrs. Eleanor Harvey are newly 
appointed members of the library 
board. 


Perry—Merrill Edwards and J. W. 
Losey succeed Dr. Lafe Major and 
Walter Crist who resigned. The board 
honored the retiring members at a 
special meeting at which gifts were 
presented and tribute paid to the 
selfless work they had contributed to 
the library. 


Red Oak—Mrs. Henry Heckert has 
been appointed to succeed the late 
Orville Culver. 


Sheffield—Mrs. C. M. Wood, a char- 
ter member of the library board, has 
moved to Clear Lake. 


Sheffield—After 22 years of serv- 
ice on the library board, P. L. John- 
son resigned recently, as he is moving 
away. He was treasurer of the li- 
brary board during the entire tenure 
of office. 


Sibley—Marguerite Garberson, 
Mrs. I. W. Martin and Cecil Fitzsim- 
mons are new members of the library 
board. Mrs. W. D. Shuttleworth re- 
signed from the board after serving 
44 years. 


Washington—David Elder has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mrs. C. W. McLaugh- 
lin. 


Webster City—Mrs. Glen Weldon 
has been appointed to fill out the un- 
expired term of the late Mrs. W. J. 
Zitterell. 

Winterset—Robert Mills succeeds 
Ralph Thompson, resigned. 








NECROLOGY 

Mrs. Ruth K. Beye, member of the 
Iowa City board from 1943 until her 
resignation in 1953, died suddenly 
May 27. 

A memorial shelf has been estab- 
lished in memory of Mrs. Mary J. 
Bowman, for many years librarian at 
the Clear Lake Public Library. She 
passed away May 12. 

Mabel P. Gould, who had ser~ed on 
the staff of the University Library 
for 38 years, died June 10. 

Committal services for the ashes of 
Margaret Brown Herrick, wife of 
John P. Herrick of Olean, were held 
at the graveside of the Herrick lot 
in Mt. View Cemetery Tuesday after- 
noon, June 29. Mrs. Herrick was born 
in Chariton, Iowa, and passed away 
at Los Angeles, May 28, 1954, after 
a long illness. The service in Olean 
was conducted by Dr. John T. Mid- 
daugh, pastor of the First Presby- 





terian Church, of which Mrs. Herrick 
had long been a member. The ashes 
were sealed in a book shaped bronze 
urn emblematic of her years of serv- 
ice as a librarian in Iowa and Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Marie Isley, a trustee of the 
H. J. Nugen Public Library at New 
London, died July 17 after a short 
illness. She was a competent and in- 
terested member. 

The Washington Library Board lost 
a valued member in the death of Mrs. 
C. W. McLaughlin April 1, 1954. 

Mrs. C. H. MacNider, who had been 
a member of the Mason City Library 
Board for 60 years, died at her home 
August 24. She received the Trustees’ 
Award from the Trustees’ Section of 
the Iowa Library Association for her 
services at the state meeting in 1949. 

Albert J. Roberts, member of the 
Albia Library board since 1943, died 
April 24, following a short illness. 





FARM BUREAU READING LIST 





1955 
KEEPING FIT 


McLEOD, L. S. Mental health in the home. Bookman Associates. $3.50 
A summary of the generally approved principles of mental hygiene 
and their application to successful living. 

OVERSTREET, H. A. Mind alive. Norton. 3.75 
The author and his wife explain the differences between a sound per- 
sonality and the emotionally unhealthy personality. Contains some 
excellent advice. 

SMOLLAR, LEO. Know your doctor. Little. 3.00 
The author, a doctor, feels that many people bother their doctors with 
unnecessary fears. Common diseases are discussed in layman’s 
language. 

CALL FOR COURAGE 

CHAPMAN, F. S. Living dangerously. Harper. 3.00 
Experiences during 20 years of exploration and travel in Iceland, 
Greenland, Lapland, Himalayas, Tibet and Malaya. 

HARRER, HEINRICH. Seven years in Tibet. Dutton. 5.00 
In 1939 the author escaped from India where he had been interned 
and went to Tibet where, uninvited, he lived for seven years on good 
terms with the natives, including the Dalai Lama. The arrival of the 
Chinese Communists necessitated his departure. 

HUNT, JOHN. Conquest of Everest. Dutton. 6.00 
A simple, detailed account of the preparations and successful! climbing 
of the hither-to inaccessible Everest in May 1953. 

LINDBERGH, CHAS. A. The spirit of St. Louis. Scribner. 5.00 
The modest story of the first trans-Atlantic Flight by the man who 
dreamed and made it. Incidents from his boyhood, youth and early 
flying experiences are related in detail. 

OLSEN, O. R. Two eggs on my plate. Rand McNally. 4.50 
Two eggs on his plate carried the news to a flyer that he was soon to 
be parachuted into an occupied country. The author was dropped into 
his nativé Norway where he worked as an English spy. 

OUR NATIVE LAND 
CARSON, GERALD. Old country store. Oxford. 5.00 


The history of the country store, its influence, folklore and place in 
growing America. 
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DAVIS, ELMER. But we were born free. Bobbs. 
An attack on McCarthy and others who, under the guise of patriotism, 
whittie away at the free way of life, which is our greatest possession. 
SANDOZ, MARI. Cheyenne autumn. McGraw. 
A group of northern Cheyennes, escaping from their Oklahoma reser- 
vation, headed for their home on the Yellowstone in 1878. Most of 
them were killed by pursuing soldiers. 


OTHER PEOPLE 


BREIHAN, CARL W. Complete and authentic life of Jesse James. Fell. 
The story of the life and criminal career of the well known outlaw. 
CLARK, EUGENE. Lady with a spear. Harper. 
An ichthyologist who loves her job relates adventures in the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Red Sea. 
CROSBY, BING. Call me Lucky. Simon. 
The boyhood, school and college days and the professional career of a 
successful entertainer told in first person. 
DUTTON, WM. S. Stay on, Stranger! an extraordinary story of the Kentucky 
mountains. Farrar. 
In 1916 Alice Lloyd went to Kentucky to regain her health. She is 
still there trying to educate the people. Caney Junior College is one of 
her achievements. 
GOODWIN, RUBY. It’s good to be black. Doubleday. 
A Negro writer, looking back on her life, finds that a dark skin has 
been no barrier to happiness and security. 
HACKETT, MARIE. The cliff’s edge. McGraw. 
While her husband, a war veteran, was hospitalized for mental dis- 
turbance, Marie held the family together, supported them and kept 
his spirits up. Encouraging for those facing similar problems. 
HENRICHSEN, MARGARET K. Seven steepies. Houghton. 
e seven steeples were on the Maine churches served by the author 
who decided to enter the ministry after her husband’s death. 
JORDAN, GRACE E. Home below Hell’s canyon. Crowell. 
During the depression, the present governor of Idaho and his wife 
lived on a sheep ranch on the Snake River. She tells about it here. 
McKENNEY, RUTH. Far, far from home. Harper. 
A light-hearted account of an American family in Brussels and their 
adjustment to unusual surroundings and conventions. 
MANNIX, JULE. Adventure happy. Simon. 
The Mannix family enjoyed living even though their homes were in 
out-of-the-way places and their collection of animal pets was unusual. 
MEDARY, MARJORIE. Each one teach one; Frank Laubach, friend to 
millions. Longmans. 
The story of Frank Laubach, his fellow workers and their crusade to 
bring literacy to the world. The one-man campaign has become a 
movement now carried on by UNESCO. 
MOODY, RALPH. Fields of home. Norton. 
Ralph makes good on his Grandfather’s Maine farm, though the boy’s 
yearning for new methods often conflicts with his grandfather’s wish 
for no changes. 
SHORE, EVELYN B. Born on snowshoes. Houghton. 
A mother and her three daughters lived in Alaska, hunting, running 
trap lines, fishing and camping. Then the author married a trapper 
and spent nine more years in the northern country. 
SIMPSON, ALYSE. Red dust of Kenya. Crowell. 
A Swiss bride, married to a British subject and living on a farm in 
central Africa, becomes reconciled to her way of life and fond of the 
country. 
WITTE, EVA. Nothing is dripping on us. Little. } 
The daughter of a Methodist minister married an ex-Russian baron 
and went to live in Alaska. As the spirit moved them, they tried living 
in New Hampshire twice and New York, working at whatever jobs 
presented themselves. 
WRIGHT, A. M. R. The gentle house. Houghton. 
The transformation of eleven-year-old Andris (a Cs orgy Latvian) 
from a problem child to a normal Pan was accomplished by kindness 
and understanding on the part of the members of the family into 
which he was taken. 
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VARIED INTERESTS 


HOUGH, VERN. Youw’re the speaker. Whiteside. 
A = book of advice for men and women called upon to speak in 
public. 
TAYLOR, DEEMS. Some enchanted evenings; story of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. Harper. 
The careers of the two men who made theatrical history with their 
music and lyrics respectively. 


TEALE, E. W. Circle of the seasons; the journal of a naturalist’s year. Dodd. 


Each day has an entry in this diary of a naturalist who is also a 
distinguished writer. Experiences at home (Long Island) and on trips 
make up the entries. 

WERTHAM, FREDERIC. Seduction of the innocent. Rinehart. 
A well known psychiatrist tells of the harmful effect of crime-comics 
on children. A controversial book. 

WHITE, T. H. Fire in the ashes. Sloane. 
A heartening book. A distinguished European correspondent analyzes 
changes on the continent during the last six years and contends that 
danger from Communism exists only where inherent weaknesses arise 
in the free world. 


FICTION TO YOUR TASTE 


ARNOW, HARRIETTE. The dollmaker. Macmillan. 
Gertie Nevels is snatched from her beloved Kentucky hills and put 
down in wartime Detroit. The book is a picture of impossible adjust- 
ment in which Gertie comes through better than her husband and 
children. 

BARNEY, HELEN C. Green rose of Furley. Crown. 
Susan’s father was a Quaker whose farm was an underground rail- 
road station. This is her love story with Civil War setting. 

DARLING, EDWARD. How we fought for our schools. Norton. 
A group of disgruntled citizens attacked the public schools in a typical 
— community. The results are related in this “documentary 
novel.” 

DODSON, KENNETH M. Away all boats. Little. 
A World War II book about amphibious warfare in the Pacific. The 
author served in the merchant marine. 

FORBES, ESTHER. Rainbow on the road. Houghton. 
A gay and distinguished novel about New England in 1830. Jude 
Rebough, an itinerant portrait painter, and young Eddy spend several 
carefree months in rural New England. 

HARRIS, JOHN. The undaunted. Sloane. 
The English title for this book is: “The sea shall not have them.” An 
account of two days’ search for an RAF Hudson bomber shot down 
in the North Sea. 

HARTOG, JAN DE. The little arc. Harper. 
Two children, hidden in the belfry of a church, were saved from 
drowning when the dikes in Holland were swept away in the 1953 
storms. This is their reaction to the tragedy. 

HILLES, HELEN. Swift seasons. Coward. 
The story of a girl who “had everything” except love and a feeling of 
security, and how she achieved both. 

JENS, WALTER. The blind man. Macmillan. 
A German schoolmaster becomes blind. This is the account of his 
acceptance of his fate. 

KANTOR, MACKINLAY. God and my country. World. 
Forty years of being a Boy Scout leader in a midwest town gave Lem 
Siddons an opportunity to influence many lives and become an im- 
portant factor in community life. 

KENT, LOUISE A. “. . . with kitchen privileges.” Houghton. 
When Mrs. Appleyard had a heart attack, her family decided she 
should not live alone in the old family home. She solved the problem 
by converting the second floor to apartments. The book tells how it 
worked out. 

LOFTS, NORAH. Bless this house. Donbleday. 
The story of a house in England built when the first Elizabeth was 
queen, and all the people who lived in it. 
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PARRISH, ANNE. And have not love. Harper. 
A Sevetany selfish woman places her own interests before that of 
husband, children and friends. 

REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA. A time to love and a time to die. Harcourt. 

ermany in World War II is the setting for this novel of contrasts. 

Life at its best during the short honeymoon of Ernst and Elizabeth 
and the finality of death. 

ROBERTS, DOROTHY J. Enchanted cup. Appleton. 
The love story of Tristan and Isolde. 

SELLERS, NAOMI J. Cross my heart. Doubleday. 
The difficult adjustment for a girl who transferred from a small 
town to a city high school in her senior year. 

STREETER, EDWARD. Mr. Hobb’s vacation. Harper. 
The vacation he had been looking forward to with so much anticipation 
turned out to be a period of time devoted to making other members of 
his family and their friends comfortable at all costs. 

STUART, JESSE. The good spirit of Laurel Ridge. McGraw. 
Theopolis Akers enjoyed living alone on Laurel Ridge with various 
animals and spirits to keep him company. Threatened blindness and 
the arrival of his daughter change his mode of life which does not 
become peaceful again until there are several upheavals. 

TAYLOR, ROSEMARY. Ghost town bonanza. Crowell. 
Ralph and Lei!s. both unemployed, start to drive to Los Angeles to 
find jobs. Stranded accidentally in a ghost town, Ralph’s mind begins 
to work on a new scheii.c which turns out to be a success. 

WEBER, LENORA. My true love waits. Crowell. 
When Mary joined her husband who was seeking gold in Colorado 
during gold rush days, she found happiness in spite of fear of Indians, 
lack of food and many disappointments. 

WEBBERLEY, LEONARD. Mrs. Searwood’s secret weapon. Little. 
The guiding influence of an American Indian who had gone to 
England to look after Pocahontas proved to be a good thing for the 
widow who remained in London during the blitz. 

WELTY, EUDORA. The Ponder heart. Harcourt. 
Uncle Daniel Ponder, with large heart and slight judgment, is por- 
trayed by his niece who runs a hotel in Mississippi. Published in the 
New Yorker December 5, 1953. 

WEST, JESSAMYN. Cress Delahanty. Harcourt. 
Life was quite a struggle for Cress from her twelfth to sixteenth 
year, in spite of pleasant home on a California ranch and devoted 
parents. A fine study of adolescence. 

WHITE, NELIA. The spare room. Viking. 
Ann Pilchard, visiting nurse in a small New England town, finds a 
sick young man on her doorstep and discovers that he needs nursing 
for recovery from flu and also help in solving his problems. She sup- 
plies both. 

WYLIE, PHILIP. Tomorrow! Rinehart. 
What could happen in America if atomic warfare should be started 
here. One city was prepared, the other was not. 

YATES, ELIZABETH. Hue and cry. Coward. y 
The friendship of a lonely girl saved Danny from a horse-thief posse 
in early New Hampshire. 
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